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What do we mean... when we recite the Lord’s Prayer? “Hallowed 
be thy name.” What does this mean, when our God does not require 
the category of holiness and when we live in a time when the whole 
concept of the holy is set aside? We know little of the mysterious 
holiness which produces real awe and reverence, and we have glim- 
merings of it only before a dead body. What do we mean when we 
pray, “Give us this day our daily bread”? In the Bible that makes 
sense, but our personal God of the spirit does not have as his primary 
function the active rulership of this universe. Man in a technological 
society produces his own bread in co-operation with the laws of nature. 
What we need to be delivered from are those catastrophes like war 
and depression which disrupt the technological organization of our 
society, an organization which insures us our food. Hence it should 
mean something for us to pray, “Deliver us from evil.” Yet how 
does our personal God of the spirit do that? It is characteristic of him 
that he is fairly inactive as far as the world is concerned and active 
only within us. He is not first of all the Lord of history; he is instead 
the diffuse object of our spiritual experience. He does not create 
historical hope within us. He comforts us and attempts to cleanse our 
spirits, but he is not the objective, Definite One who is in conflict with 
evil and will not rest or be defeated. He is not in triumphant control 
of history’s crisis, and he does not say to us as he did to Second Isaiah: 
“IT am God .. .; there is none who can deliver from my hand; I work 
and who can hinder it.” § Such would be my caricature of the God 
of our churches today, a God who has no objective reference, no 
dynamically active power, no holiness to produce reverence, no danger- 
ous independence to produce fear and control obedience. All that is 
left in him is a diffusive spirit and love, with little power and no 
majesty. —G. ErNEstT WriGHT in The Rule of God, just published by 
Doubleday & Co., New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





What of Dealings with Communist Nations? 





deKretser Elaboration 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I have read the comments of Mr. Gil- 
lander with interest (OUTLOOK, Feb. 22). 
May I be permitted to make my own posi- 
tion clearer? 

I note that Mr. Gillander does not ques- 
tion the accuracy of my substantial argu- 
ment which was that in the war years, as 
a matter-of-fact, the Allies held that the 
Russians were good. I was an R.A.F. 
chaplain and can remember the cheers the 
troops raised for “Good Old Joe Stalin” 
when he appeared on films! 

However, the main thrust of my argu- 
ment was that morals are an ambiguous 
matter to raise in deciding the admittance 
of Red China to the United Nations. We 
might also remember that men, like Nehru 
of India, who have as high a moral sense 
as American political leaders, have urged 
the admission of China to the world or- 
ganization. 

I certainly hold that moral standards 
do have significance both in relations to 
nations and to individuals. I believe that 
resistance to Nazi Germany was right, but 
I remember, when such condemnation 
tempts me to be self-righteous, that one 
of the basic sins of Nazi Germany was a 
theory of a superior race, which theory 
many of us hold too; and I am a little dis- 
turbed when I remember that Hitler was 
the most rabid anti-ccommunist of our 
times! 

I think it is clear that, unless we plan 
to bring the entire world to ruin in a 
general holocaust of war, the West and 
the Communists must strive to work to- 
gether and that there are values of free- 
dom which the West must seek to make 
available to them, while maybe we should 
also recognize that the Communists have 
thrusts to social justice which we had 
better not ignore. 

I also hold that we deal more resolutely 
with the evils of Tibet or Hungary when 
we wrestle with it in Algeria, South Afri- 
ca, and in the cruel way it manifests itself 
in race discrimination in the South. Per- 
haps most of all also when we drive it 
out of our own hearts. 

BRYAN DE KRETSER. 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Issue in Mexico 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Mission-minded Presbyterians should 
view with concern the handling by the 
November Mexican Presbyterian Assem- 
bly of the ticklish problem of relations be- 
tween missions and national church as 
reported by Herbert Meza (OUTLOOK, Feb. 
8). 

Even though “dignity” was such a per- 
sistent note in the proceedings, it is not 
difficult to see that the issue involved 
much more than the hurt feelings of the 
national church. In their less heated mo- 
ments Mexican Presbyterians join all 
other Christians in confessing that Jesus, 
the Crucified, has freed us from the pre- 
occupation of how we look in the eyes of 
the world. Underneath the stress on dig- 
nity, one rather hears a cry for unity, 
the kind of unity that will do away with 
self-conscious differences of nationality 
and status, and that will at last establish 
an attitude of honest communication 
which will make possible discussion on 


how best to use existing 
often wasted 
sources. 

No other large Presbyterian body any- 
where is as isolated from the main stream 
of world Protestantism as the National 
Presbyterian Church of Mexico. Why? 
Mostly because she has not been granted 
a fair hearing with her nearest relatives 
to the north, the American Presbyterian 
Assemblies. She has been dealt with as 
a child. She has been addressed, but not 
brought into conversation. She has been 
forced to receive and acknowledge all 
communications through the gradually 
constricting funnel of a dwindling number 
of autonomous missionaries working in 
her midst with neither her blessing nor 
her disapproval. 

Apparently the Mexican Assembly saw 
no immediate prospects of change in this 
unfortunate situation. Counting no doubt 
on the sympathy of the wise missionaries 
who do not relish their indefensible au- 
tonomy or intermediary role, it demanded 
its rightful privilege to talk face to face 
and as an equal with its foreign counter- 
parts. It is to be underscored that the 
most vocal advocates of Assembly-to-As- 
sembly dealings were leaders of the Mexi- 
can Church who know the American Pres- 
byterian Church well, if not intimately. 
At one time or another they have been her 
guests or students in her fine educational 
institutions. They are convinced, as is 
this writer, that when we truly under- 
stand and respect one another in our 
partnership in Christ the inevitable out- 
come will be untold blessings to both as 
well as to the countries in which we seek 
to establish the crown rights of our com- 
mon Redeemer. 

JORGE LARA-BRAUD, 

Mexican Presbyterian, and 

graduate student at 

Princeton Seminary. 
Princeton, N. J. 


Growth in Faith 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


An interesting thing in the January 25 
OvuTLOOK is the discussion of Faith on the 
“Any Questions” page. I was well pleased 
with the ideas presented, particularly as 
to the necessity for growth and the danger 
of decline. 

Here I have a yellowed, worm-eaten 
book, “The Shorter Catechism Explained.” 
The Scotch authors, Erskine, Erskine and 
Fisher, first published in 1753. My copy is 
the third Philadelphia edition of 1831 and 
has near 400 pages of questions and an- 
swers on the catechism. On the catechism 
question 86 there are six and a half pages 
of 80 questions with answers. James Fish- 
er and his friends say there are four kinds 
of faith: 


Historical assent to the truth of 
Bible statements. 

Temporary ... such assent accompanied 
by some slight transient motion. 

Faith of Miracles . . . which seems to 
have given power in Bible times “to 
do many wonderful works.” 

Saving Faith . @ saving grace... 
of course, this is the real faith. 


and far too 
human and material re- 


I was interested also in questions 61, 
62, 67 where the authors give their ideas 
of doubt. They say the opposite of faith 


is doubt when doubt becomes unbelief, | 
rather incline to “unbelief” and not “de- 
spair’” as the opposite of faith because 
apparently unbelief may or may not be 
accompanied by unhappiness. 

How many people of today would read 
so wordy a book in such a style? So far 
I have just looked up a few points from 
time to time. Perhaps few laymen read 
the book when it was new and when the 
style and the language were considered 
right and good. I fear I don’t know how 
many copies an edition contained or how 
it is today for that matter. I do enjoy 
Mr. Fisher’s insistence in his preface to 
Part II that people should learn the cate- 
chism using helps available and avoiding 
the fatal mistake of reading “any other 
divine subject” without proper foundation. 

(Miss) Lucy NIBLOcK. 
Cleveland, N. C. 


To the Selma “Laymen” 
(COPY) 

Presbyterian Laymen Inc. 

P.O. Box 396 

Selma, Alabama 

Dear Sirs: 

We, also Presbyterian laymen, write this 
to protest the methods used by Presby- 
terian Laymen, Inc., to show its discontent 
with the leadership of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. There are procedures set 
forth in the Book of Church Order which 
should be followed when charges against 
individuals of the church or against prac- 
tices of the church wish to be made. We 
feel Presbyterian Laymen, Inc., has not 
complied with these procedures and in 
so doing is causing dissension within the 
church. The publicity in many newspapers 
given to the charges made by Presbyte- 
rian Laymen, Inc. can endanger the repu- 
tation and honor of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. 

Mrs. JAMES M. Osborn. 

Executive Board, 

Women of the Church, 

Oglethorpe Presbyterian Church. 
Atlanta, Ga. (See also p. 11) 





BEGINS APRIL 1—FEvelyn L. Green, 
recently-elected executive secretary 
of Presbyterian, U.S., Women’s 
Work, has accepted the post and 
will assume her duties Apr. 1. Since 
1950 she has been director of the 
program department of the same 
Board. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP | 


e RE-INTRODUCTION OF ‘“‘moral train- 
ing’ in the public schools is advocated 
by former U. S. Senator Ralph E. Flan- 
ders of Vermont. He told 125 Rhode 
Island Protestant clergymen in Provi- 
dence recently, “I cannot conceive that 
we are disbarred “from teaching the ele- 
ments” of an unbreakable moral law in 
the relations of persons.”’. .. e St. Lours 
University (Roman Catholic) has is- 
sued a statement opposing the non-Com- 
munist affidavit and loyalty oath provi- 
sions of the National Defense Education 
Act. Those excluded from the benefits of 
the Act, it said, would be most likely to 
seek their ends by “perjury and lies.”’. . . 
e THE New York State Council of 
Churches is opposing a bill to extend 
the present bus transportation law for 
children in both public and private laws 
from eight to 15 miles. It expressed op- 
position to extending “fringe benefits” to 
“other than public schools.”. .. e THE 
LEXINGTON (Ky.) Ministerial Associa- 
tion has urged that “immediate attention 
be given to removing enforced segrega- 
tion practices at lunch counters and res- 
taurants, at the theatres and places of 
public entertainment, hotel lodgings and 
in job opportunities.” The churches of 
Lexington, it said, ‘ought to set the ex- 
ample by freely opening all places of 
worship to people of all races.”. . . @ 
WITHIN THE Episcopal Diocese of South- 
western Virginia some 40 laymen, op- 
posed to integrated youth conferences at 
a diocesan youth camp, have circulated 
petitions among denominational members 
asking that the conference center be sold 
unless provision is made for segregated 
sessions. The center has been closed since 
early last year because of a disagreement 
between the clergy and laity. ... e Prot- 
ESTANT EPISCOPALIANS, declining to en- 
ter the new Inter-Church Center in New 
York last year, have chosen an East Side 
site in midtown New York for a new 
$3,500,000 headquarters, to replace the 
present cramped headquarters on New 
York’s Park Ave., South. ... e SouTH- 
ERN Baptist churches report a record 
429,063 baptisms last year, bringing the 
total reported membership to 9,485,276, 
an 8% increase for the year. Total con- 
tributions were $453,338,720....¢eA 
Roman CATHOLIC committee in London 
has recommended that, in the public in- 
terest, artificial insemination by a donor 
(AID) should be made a penal offense 
in Britain. 





WCC Executive Committee 
Appeals for Testing Halt 


An appeal to the nuclear powers to 
keep working for an agreement on the 
total cessation of atomic testing was made 
by the twelve-member executive commit- 
tee of the World Council of Churches at 
its recent semi-annual meeting in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

Addressed to the United States, British 
and Soviet governments, the appeal urged 
continued efforts at the current big power 
Geneva talks to reach their stated aim of 
discontinuing bomb tests of all types and 
sizes. 

In another action, the committee urged 
the French government, before its now 
widely-publicized first test, not to carry 
out its projected Sahara Desert nuclear 
experiment. 


Sectarian Hindrance 
Sectarianism was pointed to as one of 





Subpoenas Produced by 
Sermons in Wheeling 


WHEELING, W. Va. (RNS)—A “vice 
and corruption” Grand Jury returned 49 
indictments against 47 persons here for 
felonies and misdemeanors and ordered 
additional witnesses subpoenaed after 
being closeted with four Protestant min- 
isters who had charged “‘rampant”’ prosti- 
tution and gambling conditions in Wheel- 
ing. 

The Ohio County Grand Jury sched- 
uled a special session to continue its 
probe. 

Subpoenaed to substantiate their 
charges made in sermons last December 
were Arthur C. Prichard of Warwood 
Presbyterian Church; J. Davis Illing- 
worth of Vance Memorial Presbyterian 
Church; Thomas Moffett of Second Pres- 
byterian Church; and Donald Stewart of 
Third Presbyterian Church. Each spent 
approximately one hour in the jury room. 

A “surprise” witness before the Grand 
Jury was Wheeling Chief of Police M. 
A. Bauman. Former chiefs Harry M. 
Wolf and William J. Thomas also testi- 
fied. 

Taxi driver Cecil Kirk summoned by 
the jury did not appear. A subpoena was 
issued but law enforcement officers were 
unable to locate him to serve the paper. 
It was he was reportedly escorted one 
minister to several places suspected of 
illegal operations. 


the major obstacles to the advance of 
Christianity in Africa and other mission- 
ary lands in an address by Peter K. 
Dagadu, secretary of the Ghana Chris- 
tian Council. In a packed service in St. 
Andrews Scots church attended by 1,500 
persons, Mr. Dagadu told of a girl can- 
didate for baptism who laughed in his 
face when repeating the part of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed about the one church. 

“We have five sects working in our 
village,” he quoted the girl as saying. 
“Ts the church really one? Isn’t this fact 
obscured by what we see about us?” 

Effective evangelism means a united 
approach, he said, with a Christian mes- 
sage geared to political and social prob- 
lems. 

Increasing contacts with Roman Cath- 
olic experts to discuss problems of Chris- 
tian unity were reported to the executive 
committee. Steps were outlined for im- 
proved connections with churches in Rus- 
sia, including cooperation and study, the 
sending of students from Russia to the 
Ecumenical Institute of the WCC at 
Bossey, Switzerland, participation of 
churchmen from Russia in Faith and 
Order meetings, and readiness “to con- 
sider future visits in both directions.” 

Of the Roman Catholic exchange, Gen- 
eral Secretary W. A. Visser ’t Hooft said: 


“I am personally convinced that it is 
good to have these informal relations. We 





GRAHAM TEAM DENIES 
AID BY MRS. WHITNEY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (RNS)—An offi- 
cial of the Billy Graham Evangelistic 
Association here labeled as “completely 
erroneous” a report that Eleanor Searle 
Whitney was joining Mr. Graham as a 
member of his current African crusade 
team. 

George Edstrom, executive secretary 
for the evangelist, noted that Mr. Graham 
has no women on his team and has no 
musical staff with him on his African 
tour. 

Mrs. Whitney, New York socialite and 
former wife of Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Whitney, reportedly was to join the cru- 
sade’s musical staff. 

Mrs. Whitney was “converted” in 
Graham’s 1957 crusade in New York, 
Mr. Edstrom said. 








need a great deal of frank speech on ques- 
tions where we do not see eye to eye, for 
example, on religious liberty. We want to 
discuss these matters with Roman Catho- 
lics, but it is better to do so in small 
groups rather than in some sort of great 
public debate.” 


Third Assembly Plans 


Plans were made looking toward the 
Third Assembly of the WCC in New 
Delhi, India, Nov. 18-Dec. 5, 1961. 

The main sessions of the Assembly are 
scheduled to take place in the Vigynan 
Bhavan Conference Hall, originally built 
by the Indian government to house a con- 
ference of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. 

“Jesus Christ—The Light of the 
World,” the Assembly theme, will be 
studied by congregations throughout the 
Council’s 172 member-churches. WCC 


leaders have expressed the hope that the 
Assembly will discuss concerns that 
“come up out of the life of the churches.” 
Extensive advance preparation is being 
planned. 

Between 950 and 1,000 participants 
are expected at the New Delhi Assembly, 
of which 635 will be voting delegates. 
The remainder will consist of advisers, 
youth participants and fraternal delegates 
from national Christian councils and 
other world Christian bodies. 

The projected merger of the Interna- 
tion Missionary Council and the World 
Council of Churches is scheduled to be 
made effective at the New Delhi meeting. 

The annual meeting of the 90-member 
WCC Central Committee will be held 
at St. Andrews, Scotland, August 16-24, 
and the triennial meeting of the Faith 
and Order Commission will also be at St. 
Andrews August 2-8. 


PRESBYTERIAN-SPONSORED TROOPS 
ARE REPRESENTED IN CEREMONIES 


By GLENN D. EVERETT 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Men of the Pres- 
byterian churches of the United States 
could take justifiable pride as eight Eagle 
Scouts from troops sponsored by Presby- 
terian churches were among 50 Scouts 
chosen to represent all the Scouts of 50 
states at ceremonies here marking the 
50th anniversary of the founding of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

All eight have won the God and Coun- 
try Award for service to their churches. 
Two other Presbyterian Scouts, members 
of troops sponsored by other churches, 
who have won the God and Country 
Award for service in Presbyterian 
churches, were among the 50 state repre- 
sentatives. 

The Scouts watched as Postmaster 
General Arthur E. Summerfield unveiled 
a new commemorative postage stamp hon- 
oring their anniversary and each received 
an album of the stamps to present to the 
governor of his state. 

They also received a “Conservation 
Citizenship Award” from Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson and met 
with Vice President Nixon, Secretary of 
Interior Fred A. Seaton and other prom- 
inent officials of government who thanked 
them for the contribution they are mak- 
ing to the welfare of youth and their 
nation. 

The Presbyterian boys who were se- 
lected in statewide competition to repre- 
sent all the Scouts of their respective 
states included: 

Frederick L. Duschl, 16, of Jonesboro, 
Ark., Eagle Explorer, Post 7, sponsored 
by the First Presbyterian Church. 

Lawrence J. Abbott, 17, of Darien, 
Conn., Eagle Scout of Troop 53, Noroton 
Presbyterian Church. 

Dennis W. Gorman, Jr., 17, Quincy, 


Ill., Eagle Explorer, Post 51, Trinity 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, but 
winner of God and Country award for his 
work as moderator of his Presbyterian 
Youth Fellowship and vice-moderator of 
junior and senior high presbyteries of 
Quincy. 

Gregory A. Olsen, 17, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, Eagle Explorer Post 5, First Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Timothy Taft, 17, Kirkwood, Mo., 
Eagle Explorer, Post 324, Kirkwood 
Presbyterian Church. 

Steven B. Melnick, 16, Billings, Mont., 


Eagle Explorer, Post 6, First Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

David M. Williams, Jr., 17, Raleigh, 
N.C., Eagle Explorer, Post 395, White 
Memorial Presbyterian Church. 

James C. Hardwick, Jr., 16, Myrtle 
Beach, S.C., Sea Explorer, Eagle Rank, 
Sea Scout Ship 890, First Presbyterian 
Church. (He has won God and Country 
Award as president of his Methodist 
Youth Fellowship.) 

William J. Billick, 16, Waukesha, 
Wisc., Eagle Explorer, Post 205, First 
Presbyterian Church. 

William C. Cloyd, 3d, 16, Richmond, 
Ky., Eagle Explorer, Post 12, First Pres- 
byterian Church. 


50 Years of Scouting 
Presbyterian Sponsors 


Fifteen Presbyterian churches in this 
country have active Boy Scout units that 
were chartered in 1910. In this 50th 
anniversary year these are being given 
special recognition : 

Newark, N. J.—Troop 7, Forest Hill; 
Troop 6, Clinton Avenue; Troop 8, Me- 
morial. 

BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—Troop 1, First; Troop 
2, Westminster. 

EAsT ORANGE, N. J.—Troop 1, Arlington 
Avenue. 

RUTHERFORD, N. J.—Troop 161, First. 

Bronx, N. Y.—Troop 21, Olmstead Ave- 
nue. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—Troop 10, First. 

BurraLo, N. Y.—Troop 2, Lafayette Ave- 
nue. 

McKeesport, PAa.— Troop 1, Central 
(from merger with Cumberland troop). 

LEWISTON, Pa.—Troop 4, Lewiston U. P. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Troop 3, Irvington. 

DeTROIT, Mici.—Troop 2, Fort Street. 

TRENTON, N. J.—Troop 12, Prospect. 





“PRESBYTERIAN” SCOUTS—Six Eagle Scouts from Presbyterian-spon- 
sored troops are shown here with Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son at a Washington, D. C., ceremony at which the Scouts received a 


“Conservation Citizenship Award.”’ 


Left to right: 


Frederick L. Duschl, 


Jonesboro, Ark.; Timothy Taft, Kirkwood, Mo.; James C. Hardwick, Jr., 

Myrtle Beach, S.C.; Secretary Benson; William C. Cloyd, 3d, Richmond, 

Ky.; Steven B. Melnick, Billings, Mont.; and Gregory A. Olsen, Fort Dodge, 
lowa. 
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@ A statement by theological seminary professors 


On Mass Extermination and the 
Waging of War 


N VIEW of the fact that the govern- 

ment of the United States has not yet 
repudiated mass extermination as a meth- 
od of waging war, we, the undersigned, 
members of the faculty of the Theological 
Seminary of the University of Dubuque, 
confess the following truths: 

1. God has revealed himself in Jesus 
Christ as the loving Creator, Preserver 
and Redeemer of human life. 

2. Jesus Christ is at once God’s Word 
which assures us of life in him and which 
commands us to do all to preserve the life 
of our neighbor. 

3. For the preservation of the life of 
the neighbor for whom Christ died and 
rose again, God has appointed the state 
with the task of providing for justice, 
freedom and peace by means of the threat 
and exercise of force. In the fulfilment 
of this task the state may, as a last resort, 
wage a domestic or foreign war. 


Blasphemy 

4. But the threat and exercise of the 
means of mass extermination in waging 
war is blasphemy against God the Crea- 
tor, Preserver and Redeemer of human 
life and is sin against the creature for 
whom Christ died and rose again. It 
defeats the very purpose for which war 
may lawfully be waged, and a state which 
employs such means becomes (in this 
respect), a nihilistic state by the indis- 
criminate destruction of the evil and the 
good, the just and the unjust, the defense- 
less and the armed, the living and those 
not vet born. 

5. In modern times the state of Adolf 
Hitler revived and perfected the barbaric 
horror of genocide whose military coun- 
terpart is war by obliteration of defense- 
less civilians, e.g., the bombing of War- 
saw, Rotterdam and Coventry and the 
annihilation of Lidice. 

6. The initial horrified reaction of the 
United States and her allies to these 
crimes gave way during the years of fight- 
ing to the acceptance of Nazi policy. Pin- 
point bombing of exclusively military 
targets was followed by saturation bomb- 
ing of whole cities. Napalm, jellied gaso- 
line, enabled us to make raids in which 
women and children were roasted alive. 


Diabolical Efficiency 

7. The perfecting of the atom bomb 
provided us with a diabolically efficient 
instrument for waging war by the exter- 
mination of whole civilian populations. 

8. Although the war’s outcome was not 
in doubt, we dropped this bomb on two 
Japanese cities, immediately killing more 
than 100.000 men, women and children 


FEBRUARY 29, 1960 


Seven of thirteen members of the 
faculty of the Theological Sem- 
inary of the University of Du- 
buque (Presbyterian) have signed 
this statement. It was presented 
at the January meeting of the 
Presbytery of Northeast lowa with 
a request that it be sent for study 
only to the Committee on Social 
Education and Action of the Gen- 
eral Assembly but the presbytery 
declined to take this step. Some 
signers of the statement declare 
that it is intended ‘essentially as 
a confession of sin.” 


and maiming thousands of others not 
only then living but in generations yet 
unborn. 

9. Even before Soviet Russia possessed 
the atomic bomb, we relied principally 
upon the threat of massive retaliation, 
that is, nuclear mass _ extermination, 
rather than upon the conventional weap- 
ons of war, in pursuit of the policy of 
containment. 

10. Moreover, since Nagasaki we con- 
tinued to maim others both living and 
yet unborn by numerous tests of nuclear 
weapons with a callous disregard for the 
rights of neutral nations. 

11. Meanwhile Russia and other na- 
tions have developed, or will develop, 
these weapons and are relying upon our 
policy of mass extermination in waging 
war. 

12. There is, however, no conceivable 
end that justifies these means—neither 
the salvation of the West with what is 
here called Christian civilization, nor the 
salvation of the East with what is there 
called the achievements of the socialist 
revolution. 


What Is Sown 


13. “Do not be deceived; God is not 
mocked, for whatsoever a man sows, that 
he will also reap” (Gal. 6:7). All men 
and nations who follow the policy of war 
by mass extermination provoke the wrath 
of God and his just retribution, whether 
they deny him or whether they profess 
their worship of him. 

14. Nevertheless, “if we confess our 
sins, he is faithful and just, and will 
forgive our sins and cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness” (1 Jn. 1:9). We there- 
fore confess our sin and the sin of our 
people to Almighty God and to the sur- 
vivors of those whom we have wantonly 
destroyed. We further confess that we 
as Christians have been shamefully weak 
and tardy in this our confession of guilt. 


15. As “fruit that befits repentance”’ 
(Lk. 3:8), we declare that we can no 
longer support the government’s policy 
of the threat and exercise of the means 
of mass extermination, whether nuclear, 
chemical or biological. We cannot sanc- 
tion the production, testing and applica- 
tion of the means of mass extermination, 
nor can we approve of any military serv- 
ice that involves the use of such instru- 
ments of warfare. 

Signed: 
Davin I. BERGER 
DonaLp G. BLOESCH 
ARTHUR C. COCHRANE 
GEorGE B. EHLHARDT 
ROBERT M. HEALEY 
JoserpH L. MIHELICc 
C. Howarp WALLACE 


Bennett Urges Chorus 
For End of Arms Race 


CoLuMBus, O. (RNS)—Dean John C. 
Bennett of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, called here upon church mem- 
bers to form a “Christian chorus” for 
promoting an end to the world arms race. 

Addressing 2,000 delegates to the 41st 
annual Ohio Pastors Convention, he 
urged ministers to prepare their parish- 
ioners for such a campaign. 

“There is a cultivated callousness con- 
cerning the consequences of nuclear tests 
and even of nuclear war that the churches 
have not sought to counteract,” Dr. Ben- 
nett declared. 

Democratic presidential hopeful Sen. 
Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota told the 
group that the U.S. “has no policy” on 
“cessation of nuclear tests under effective 
control and inspection.” 

Sen. Humphrey said he had suggested 
two alternatives for a test ban treaty: 
“One is to have the control system set up 
for a trial period so that all can seé where 
the Soviets will co-operate; the other is 
to have a treaty covering in the first in- 
stance a ban on all tests in the atmos- 
phere, outer space, and underwater and 
likewise a ban on underground tests of 
significant strength.” 

During the convention the pastors wel- 
comed the Church of the New Jerusalem 
(Swedenborgian) as a new member of 
the Ohio Council of Churches. 


* * * 

THE CHURCHES are now teaching 
that religion is action, not diction. Un- 

less a Christian is a witness in his life, 


his opinions do not matter two pins to 
God or man.—Si1r WILFRED GRENFELL. 
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@ The third grade reads about the Venus Flytrap 


Going to School in Japanese 


eb UESS WHAT, Mom. Today we 

were reading about a _ spider 
catching a bee and how the Venus Flytrap 
works!” exclaimed our second son John 
excitedly as he came in from school, Zent- 
suji Central, where he is a third grader. 

My mind flicked quickly through the 
reading course in the well-planned Cal- 
vert Third Grade which I have taught 
our boys in English. The Venus Flytrap 
would definitely have been under Science 
and not Reading. In Zentsuji current 
events in the insect world are considered 
as interesting to read as “Susan’s Birth- 
day Picnic” or “Pinky at the Fair,” 
which are offered in English Third 
Grade. 

Do Japanese schools upgrade their 
courses supplying information in spots 
where our English system largely enter- 
tains? 


Why Such a Thirst? 

What is the secret which inspires near- 
ly all students of Japan with a genuine 
thirst for knowledge? 

The attitude of the entire community 
plays a part, since Japanese are intensely 
interested in and concerned with all chil- 
dren. Store proprietors keep on hand 
balloons or paper animal heads to give 
to little children when parents bring them 
shopping. Concern for children? Yes, 
but also good public relations, and it also 
keeps active youngsters from toppling 
displays. 

On crowded trains little folks seldom 
stand; strangers always squeeze closer 
together to give a two-year-old part of a 
seat. By school age a child understands 
that not only his family but all the neigh- 
bors are interested in his progress. Older 
relatives in the home admire his new 
book bag and help him write his first 
wobbly Japanese characters. In the early 
grades parents are advised as to how to 
help the children at home. The Japanese 
language is difficult to read and write, 
and teachers enlist all the help they can 
get. Everyone rejoices in a youngster’s 
progress. Parents are invited once a 
month to visit classrooms in order to fol- 
low the courses more intelligently and 
become better assistant teachers at home. 

Teachers assume a part of the role 
which Americans think of as largely 
parental. Schools feel a responsibility to 
teach manners, honesty, fair play, and 
respect for elders. In Japan the overlap 
between teachers’ and parents’ jobs leaves 


MRS. ARCH B. TAYLOR, Jr., is a Presby- 
terian, U. S., missionary to Japan where Mr. 
Taylor is professor of Bible in Shokuku Chris- 
tian College. Their three sons attend public 
schools in Zentsuji—among the first if not 
the first missionary children to attend public 
schools in their adopted countries. 


By MARGARET H. TAYLOR 


no gap in a child’s rearing as both feel 
responsible for the child. Both delight in 
advance; both feel shame in failure in 
any area of a child’s development. The 
realization that he must uphold family 
and school honor is a powerful impetus 
to a child to achieve. 

“I’m to play the drum,” announced 
Sam, our second grader, before a school 
dramatic and musical performance. The 
second grade band, composed of harmon- 
icas, xylophones, triangles, castanets and 
drum, did several numbers creditably. 
Japanese schools assume that all children 
can learn their notes. After xylophones, 
which teach the “C”’ scale, come harmon- 
icas and the more difficult arrangements 
on more complicated instruments. I was 
amazed to hear an elementary school har- 
monica band play a long selection from 
“Carmen” beautifully and entirely from 
memory. 


Art on the Street 


Art teaching becomes of community 
interest when the children are taken down 
on the main street to draw a likeness of 
any store which interests them. Like 
other passersby I stopped to look at and 
comment on the drawings but soon hur- 
ried on as my foreign face was distracting 
the youngsters. Our island of Shikoku 


FAMILIAR STORY—Sam Taylor atop the playground ‘‘bridge”’ wears his 
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has more than four million people. Art 
and writing contests are sponsored by the 
governors of our four prefectures. One 
such contest had more than 5,000 en- 
trants. Imagine our surprise when one 
of our children won an honorable men- 
tion in such a contest. As he was the 
first foreigner to place, his feat drew 
headlines in local papers, which almost 
daily carry school news. 

Movie-house owners invite school chil- 
dren to performances of historical or 
scientific interest. We found a theatre 
full of students when we went to see 
“SOS Titanic.” The place emptied be- 
fore the second feature, “Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof.” After seeing it too, I was 
happy all those young people hadn't. 
Theatre owners are glad to share their 
wares with children; besides at ten yen 
each (three cents) it is good business to 
fill up the theatre during the almost va- 
cant morning hours. 

Our eldest son, Bill, 13, is studying 
the abacus three afternoons a week at a 
special school for that purpose. Our 
Japanese friends are always interested in 
hearing about our children’s education, 
but they are most surprised and amused 
at Bill’s avowed intention of earning an 
abacus teacher’s certificate and opening 
an abacus school in the United States. 
The abacus is a very clever instrument 
indeed. In the proper hands it adds, sub- 





wolf mask after the kindergarten class had dramatized ‘Seven Goats and 
the Wolf.’’ Each child made his own mask to participate in the performance. 
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DAY’S END—A formal goodbye marks the close of the school day. 


tracts, multiplies and divides most help- 
fully, especially when time to figure out 
the income tax. Here we have both U.S. 
and Japanese income tax returns to file. 
This year we shall ask Bill’s help. 


Schools Before Water 

A friend of mine from a village near 
us told me recently about the new school 
in her community. I asked many ques- 
tions and we talked for a while. Then 
she happened to mention that several of 
her neighbors had installed pumps in 
their wells and now had water in the 
house. 

At once I exclaimed, “Do you mean to 
say that you don’t have running water 
in your town? But you have just built 
a new school.” 

“Oh,” she replied, “‘we had to have the 
school.” 

She had unfolded the secret of the suc- 
cess of Japanese schools. What a com- 
munity needs in order to have good 
schools is a burning desire and a willing- 
ness to work and sacrifice for them. In 
Japan there exists an attitude of respect 
for learning and a desire to be second to 
no nation in achievements. This healthy 
environment has greatly encouraged the 
growth of scholarship. 

We have found that school uniforms 
used almost universally here have many 
advantages. Manufactured in great quan- 
tities, they are durable and inexpensive. 
Children from well-to-do families are 
indistinguishable from poor ones. Uni- 
forms are correct dress for school young- 
sters at almost any occasion and virtually 
solve the clothes problem. 

There is a special thrill in hearing our 
sons talk with their father about the 
formation and meaning of the difficult 
Japanese writing. Politely, our eight- 
year-old corrects my faulty Japanese 
grammar. While I use every opportunity 
to stretch his understanding of western 
culture, he helps me with pronunciation 
and new vocabulary which he has learned 
naturally from his schoolmates and teach- 
ers. 
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Some Byproducts 

Having our boys in Zentsuji public 
schools makes our missionary work easier. 
Parents of our children’s classmates start 
conversations with us on the street, giving 
us at once a point of contact. In a 
country where school events are of uni- 
versal interest it is not hard to talk to 
anybody when you share the common 
concern for the schools. A land whose 
culture is so different from our own, 
whose language is so intricate, and whose 
standards of personal discipline are so 
high is a challenge to any foreigner who 
sincerely wishes to know the people. Our 
first concern in sending our boys to Jap- 
anese school was to add to their educa- 
tion. In addition, we have been rewarded 
many times over with insights into Jap- 
anese life and friendships we might not 
have otherwise had. 

Our family is very grateful for these 
constructive learning experiences the boys 
have enjoyed and especially for the amaz- 
ing kindness and consideration shown 
them by teachers and friends here. The 


community has certainly succeeded in 
teaching courtesy, thoughtfulness to 
guests in their country, and a genuine 
respect for academic achievements. These 
are lessons we are delighted for our chil- 
dren to learn. 


Two Contributions 

Recognizing that there is much we can 
learn from the Japanese, we believe there 
are two major areas where we can make 
a contribution to Japan. First, of course, 
is telling these ambitious, hardworking 
people that God has sent his Son to save 
them from their sins. It is very difficult 
for Japanese to come to the Christian 
faith, but those who do often inspire us 
with their dedication, zeal in witnessing, 
and Bible scholarship. 

The high suicide rate here is only one 
indication that being educated and cour- 
teous cannot give man the peace and 
harmony he can find only when he sur- 
renders his will to that of his Maker. A 
kind of brightness and relaxation is vis- 
ible in the faces of our students here at 
Shikoku Christian College when they 
confess their faith and come to under- 
stand at last their purpose in creation. 

Another way we can help Japan evolves 
naturally from Christianity. That is by 
teaching and demonstrating democracy, 
government based on concern for each 
individual which does not lose sight of 
the welfare of all. We are fortunate to 
be working in a land where we can teach 
freely about Christ who alone can bring 
salvation to yearning hearts. We are for- 
tunate also to live where there is so much 
we can learn from the cultural achieve- 
ments of our neighbors. 

’ = © 
ETERNAL LIFE is the complement of 
all my unsatisfied ideals; and experi- 
ence teaches me that the belief in it is 
a greater incentive to be useful and good 
than any other I know.—Sir WILFRED 
GRENFELL. 


+ 





NO CHOPSTICKS—While his classmates use chopsticks, for their lunch of 
vegetable, roll, tangerine and milk, John is considerately provided a large 
soup spoon. 
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EDITORIAL 


Lunch Counter Episodes 


Any disorderly conduct connected with 
the wave of demonstrations by Negro stu- 
dents seeking equal treatment at lunch 
counters in the South is to be regretted. 
But it is hardly to be assumed that 
changes in the racial pattern on any level 
or in any particular will ever come with- 
out some form of resistance. 

It is admittedly difficult to think calm- 
ly about any custom which has been long 
with us, but let us attempt a reasonable 
glimpse into this situation. 

Suppose Negroes do wish to assert 
what they consider to be their rights in 
some new area—this one, of lunch coun- 
ters in stores where they trade. What 
course is open to them? How can they 
make a calm and reasonable request that 
they be accorded the same consideration 
and respect which they are given at other 
counters in the store? (This is to assume 
that the store in question does not want 
to bar them from making purchases. ) 

They could wait. But for what? Until 
there is no resistance? But how are they 
to know when that day arrives? 

They could petition, store by store, 
with a growing list of signatures. 

They could boycott stores that appear 
not to want their trade. 

They could enter the courts, but win- 
ning there would still confront them with 
a face-to-face situation to overcome. 

To be sure, they could acquiesce in the 
existing pattern into which they were 
born, but if they did they would simply 
guarantee that their children would con- 
front the same assault on their dignity 
that they have known. What they are 
taught in the gospel about the value and 
dignity of human personality will not 
permit acquiescence. 

Yes, they could wait—but they have 
been waiting for 50, 75, 100 years. How 
long should they wait? 

Or, they could present themselves calm- 
ly, in good humor and manner, and ask 
to be served. This calls for a high de- 
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gree of discipline where a group is in- 
volved, and a resolution to bear insults, 
not fighting back. It is almost inevitable 
that someone in the group will not be so 
disciplined and will give cause for news- 
paper headlines about violence. This 
should, by all means, be anticipated 
where possible and less mature persons 
should be replaced by those who are fully 
committed to the kind of procedure fol- 
lowed so well in Montgomery, Ala., two 
years ago: the limitless determination to 
accept slurs, insults and even blows with- 
out retaliation. 

But if young people who are white, 
Christian and concerned joined with them 
in making their requests, there would be 
a great resource. It may be that this is 
expecting too much, especially in areas 
where the sentiment of the white com- 
munity is almost solidly opposed to the 
step. In other situations it is possible. 

If not one of these courses, what is 
better? (News story, page 11.) 


Going Abroad? 


The inspired plan of institutes on over- 
seas churchmanship held at Stony Point, 
N. Y., and elsewhere deserves to be wide- 
ly copied. In the first of three such in- 
stitutes held recently, 35 men and women 
from 12 states sought practical guidance 
for residence and travel abroad through 
the means provided by the UPUSA Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Mission and Re- 
lations. 

“Everyone abroad is an ambassador,” 
Professor Julian Friedman of the Max- 
well Institute on American Overseas Op- 
erations, Syracuse University, told the 
prospective travelers. Then he said: 

“The effective person overseas has five 
qualifications: skills to serve well his 
country, creed or organization; belief in 
his mission; a sense for politics in order 
to understand and represent his own cul- 
ture; organization ability, with a special 
talent for adjustment; cultural empathy. 
Americans are tolerant of things similar 
to ones they know. In some areas of the 
world they must deal with three cultures 
side by side—the traditional, colonial, and 
modern nationalism.” 


In many if not most cases the church 
has little place in overseas plans. Ac- 
cording to Mateo Occena, the Commis- 
sions Filipino secretary for evangelism 
and laymen’s work, most of the 2,000 
American Embassy personnel in Manila 
live in a holiday “take-in-the-sights” 
frame of mind. The “sights,” he said, 
do not usually include Manila’s many 
English-speaking Protestant churches. 
Only a small percentage of American 
Protestants attend Union Church. The 
rare American family joins a neighboring 
church and takes its place in choir and 
Sunday school. 

The Protestant Council in Leopold- 
ville, Belgian Congo, wrote a Presbyte- 
rian missions official, saying, “It makes 
a big difference to the morale of the 
community when members of the Con- 
sulate General’s staff attend our services 


regularly and show themselves interested 
in the work of the missionary societies,” 
Anybody from your neighborhood 
planning a trip or residence abroad soon? 
If so, a few reminders may be in order. 


IN PASSING 


Editorial Notes 














Grateful Thanks. To Mr. Ellwood 
Schlaepfer of Cliffside Park, N.J., for his 
kind and prompt response to our recent 
request for information about a copy of 
the Ministerial Directory (U.P.N.A.) by 
Kelsey, now out of print. He sent us his 
copy. Also, we are indebted to others 
who volunteered information. 


* * 


* 

Korea Radio. ‘Most listened to sta- 
tion in Seoul” is the description of the 
radio station, KLKY, since it has 
been strengthened by its new relay sta- 
tion, KLKP in Pusan. A potential au- 
dience of more than four million is de- 
scribed by E. Otto DeCamp, the radio 
network director (and a UPUSA mis- 
sionary), who says that only 38% of the 
listeners polled in a survey said they 
were Christians, with 44% claiming no 
religious affiliation. Non-Christians, he 
said, are first attracted by program fea- 
tures such as music, drama and news. 


x * x 


Regrettable. The annual Tuskegee 
Institute Report on race relations in the 
South serves an important purpose, mark- 
ing constructive steps taken or obstacles 
overcome during a 12-month period. In 
the 46th annual report now available it 
is to be hoped, however, that other ref- 
erences are more accurate than the one 
dealing with Presbyterians: 

“ ‘Southern’ Presbyterians began a purge 
of liberals within the denomination. Like 
some Methodists, they called for the with- 
drawal of the church from the National 
Council of Churches because it advocated 
the recognition of (Red) China and wish- 
ed to see desegregation implemented; a 
minister was dismissed by the (S.W.) 
Georgia Presbytery because he advocated 
‘creative contacts’ between the races, the 
culmination of longtime charges against 
him for his racial views.” 

When there was so much that the 
Tuskegee Report would have applauded 
in Presbyterian ranks during the year, it 
is distressing that this inaccurate and 
erroneous comment should be the sum- 
mary of the record for 1959. 


Under the title, ““Taking the Nonsense 
Out of Racial Origin,’ The Saturday 
Review (Feb. 6) prints an excerpt from 
Mellersh’s The Story of Early Man (Vik- 
ing Press, 1959) declaring that race is 
not and never has been static. The first 
brown men built shade; white skin 
evolved. 
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CURE FOR T.V. 


A PARABLE 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Be not conformed to this world.”— 
Romans 12:2. 


“Well, doctor, you cured me of T.V.,” 
said the doctor’s friend. 

“Cured you of what?” 

“T.V. I told you I was troubled with 
it— 

“Good heavens, I thought you said 
T.B.!” 

“So you thought I was looking for a 
free prescription. Anyhow, I tried every- 
thing you said, and I’m a new man again. 
Remember what you told me?” 

“No, but if I said what I should have 
said, 1 must have told you you’d always 
be faced with it.” 

“Right. There the T.V. still sits; I 
don't mind any more. The thing is, it 
used to be so I just had to turn it on. 
Now I know I don’t have to. I can look 
at it like any other piece of furniture.” 

“In other words you’re not obsessed 
by it.” 

“Quite. That’s exactly what you told 
me: Don’t be obsessed by T.B. (only I 
thought you said T.V.), it’s not the uni- 
verse. So I’m not any more. If there are 
any specially good programs (once or 
twice a week maybe) I look at ’em if I 
have time. But looking’s not automatic 
any more.” 

“I told vou to forget you have it, didn’t 
Fa 

“You did. I don’t see how that would 
work with T.B., though.” 

“It works only with the rest of the 
treatment. What I meant, what I in- 
tended to mean, was, don’t be talking 
and thinking T.B. all the time. That 
you've got it—when you do fall for it— 
may be the most important fact in the 
world to you but not to very many other 
people. They’d a lot rather vou forget 
it than keep reminding them all the time.” 

“Anyhow I made up my mind I was 
going to follow your advice and forget I 
had the thing, T.V. I mean. I never 
brought the subject up, never discussed 
programs or compared sets with other 
people. It got me out of a lot of useless 
talk.” 

“Of course that won’t do much good 
just by itself. I surely must have given 
you some more positive advice.” 

“You did, brother, and thank you too. 
You told me to get a complete rest for a 
while. And so I did. Good programs and 
bad, I let them go off into the ether; I 
gave them no welcome. At first it was 
terrific. T.V. is like any other habit, a 
day without it for the addict is painful.” 

“I can imagine. Rest in bed (which 
is what I meant!) sounds nice, but it’s 
the hardest prescription I give, the one 
to which most people are allergic.” 
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“But you gave me more advice. You 
said to take plenty of nourishing food. 
If I hadn’t been so dumb I’d have known 
you were talking about T.B., but I just 
had T.V. on my mind. So I said to my- 
self, What’s he mean by nourishing food? 
Anyway I'll tell you what I did. I began 
to read, yes sir, read. Something I hadn’t 
done in years outside of skimming the 
newspapers. I had more time for reading 
and writing once I shut that infernal 
machine off. I got some wonderful letters 
from old friends. I got a sketch of a 
liberal education from some of them. And 
then I discovered books again, not to 
mention some current magazines—they 
aren’t all picture-books! Books make me 
think, T.V. only asks me to look.” 

“What, not even quiz programs ?” 

“No, not even when most people 
thought they were honest. The prize- 
winners on those programs weren’t think- 
ers, they were rememberers. And remem- 
bering isn’t thinking; I found that out.” 

“Did I say anything about contagion?” 

“Yes, you told me to keep from infect- 
ing other people; you told me to avoid 
further contagion myself. I got to think- 
ing, Why do my kids spend too much 
time with T.V.? They do because I do. 
I couldn’t miss the fights on Friday 
nights, and still I was crabbing about 
my children looking at Westerns. I was 
letting ’em see shows in the living room 
I’d never in the world have taken them 
to see in a theater. I discovered it was 
true what you told me once: a person 
can carry a disease and spread it without 
having it, I mean without coming down 
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with it, himself. I don’t suppose T.V. 
ever hurt me, even though it was a dis- 
ease, anything like as much as it hurt 
the kids. I didn’t believe many of the 


_commercials and I didn’t take ’em se- 


riously. But Bill and Jane, they just sat 
there and took it all in. I thought any 
night a bottle of beer would spill onto our 
best rug. And the kids began to complain 
that we never served beer. Beer belongs, 
they said; the T.V. says so.” 

“Well, when you took the cure did they 
take it with you?” 

“They sure did. We were in the same 
ward, so to speak. Oh, like me, they 
aren’t T.V. teetotallers. They look at 
it once in a while. But they learned to 
read while the thing was off, they actually 
got to the point where they’d rather read 
a book for children as it was first written 
than look at comic-book quickies of it.” 

“And now are you getting more vita- 
mins?” 

“Sure am. I even have time for the 
Bible. The preacher is right; there’s life 
in that book.” 

“And the children?” 

“Yes, now they sing ‘Jesus loves me, 
this I know, for the Bible tells me so.’ 
It got one time so I doubt if they’d have 
sung that first line unless the next one 
went, ‘For the T.V. tells me so!’ ” 

* * * 
EVERYTHING which shows love for 

God and love for man is right, and 
everything which shows selfish personal 
ambition and anxiety is wrong.—Don- 
ALD HANKEY. 
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FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e According to Graham 
Howe, the psychologist, what man needs 
is not more safety appliances but a clearer 
vision, or, as he puts it picturesquely, 
“more lighthouses, not more lifeboats.” 
Religion is sometimes regarded as a res- 
cue operation, not as a vision of life; 
which reminds me of the man who came 
to D. L. Moody saying, “Mr. Moody, 
what would you do if you were in my 
position?” The reply was, “Man, I 
wouldn't have gotten into your position 
in the first place!” 

TUESDAY e@ [ had to look up some- 
thing in Thomas Aquinas today, and this 
sentence jumped out of the page and hit 
me in the eye: “No man can live with- 
out pleasure. Therefore a man deprived 
of the pleasures of the spirit goes over to 
the pleasures of the flesh.’ That is the 
sort of sentence that illuminates whole 
areas of one’s experience. Are not the 
sins we commit, in nine cases out of ten, 
an attempt to gain from the flesh what 
can be satisfied only by the spirit? And 
that led me to wondering how a man 
would list “the pleasures of the spirit” — 
friendship, creativeness, appreciation of 
beauty, color and form, the feeling that 
one is growing in sensitiveness to man 
and God? Would not our preaching grow 
stronger if we taught men to seek the 
pleasures of the spirit rather than to 
avoid the pleasures of the flesh? 

WEDNESDAY e | slogged out to a little 
town 150 miles away tonight, to speak 
at a men’s fellowship initiated by one of 
my students. This little jaunt took up 
eight hours of my time. There were ten 
men present. But any thought I might 
have had that this was an immoderate 
amount of time to spend on a small gath- 
ering was more than offset by the obvious 
keenness of the men and their penetrating 
questions, and by my growing admiration 


THIS SIMPLE PLAN | 


for these student-pastors who are carry- 
ing a double load of study and pastoral 
care. Some of them are obviously unable 
to do justice to either of their rdles, but 
my host tonight is the triumphant excep- 
tion. 


THURSDAY © The editor of the sem- 
inary paper has asked all members of the 
faculty to prepare a list of “Books That 
Have Changed My Mind,” for the in- 
terest and guidance of his ministerial 
readers. I find this a tough assignment. 
I think I could more easily and honestly 
prepare a list of “Sentences That Have 
Changed My Mind.” I am thinking ot 
Kierkegaard’s “Preparation for becoming 
attentive to Christianity . . . consists of 
deeper immersion into reality,” or the 
Hindu saying, “Learn to turn every in- 
cident into an event,’”’ or Martin Buber’s 
“All real living is meeting.” 


FRIDAY @ \Vhen Gabriel Marcel, the 
French playwright-philosopher, was con- 
verted to Christianity, he wrote: “I can 
in no sense boast of having arrived. Per- 
haps it would be better to say this: the 
freer and more detached parts of me have 
struggled up into the light, but there is 
still much of me that lies in shadow; 
much of me still remains to be evan- 
gelized.”’ I find this a more humble and 
realistic account of what happens in 
Christian experience than the premature 
finality of much current testimony. 


SATURDAY e¢ [I suppose it would be 
possible to write the history of Christian- 
ity in terms of the struggle between the 
world-affirmers and the world-deniers, 
between those who find God by turning 
their backs to the world and those who 
find him by saying “Yes” to the world; 
like Simeon Stylites living on top of a 
pillar and Saint Augustine moving in the 
thick of events, or Bernard of Clairvaux 
skirting Lake Geneva with downcast eyes, 
and Saint Francis praising God for his 
brother, the sun. 


SUNDAY ¢ The orphan boy, Tanquay, 
in Child of Our Time, “had learned to 
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regard every moment wrested from death 
as a tremendous victory.” Is not this a 
good definition of what the Christian is 
seeking to do, with God’s help? 


BLACKBURN WILL HEAD 
CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


T. Mack Blackburn of Knoxville, 
Tenn., has been named chairman of the 
convention committee to plan the June 
20-23 Presbyterian, U. S., men’s conven- 
tion in Dallas, Texas. 

A former chairman of the Assembly’s 
Men’s Council, Blackburn will work with 
twelve other laymen and church officials 
in planning for an attendance of 5,000 to 
6,000. The committee was named by the 
Board of Christian Education. The last 
convention in the current series was held 
in Miami in October, 1957. 


In the coming campaign 


Presbytery Deplores 
Religion as Issue 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (RNS)—Minne- 
apolis Presbytery overwhelmingly adopt- 
ed a report which expressed its “concern” 
over the possibility that religion ‘may 
be used to dominate and confuse 
fair discussion of the real issues in the 
coming national election campaign.” 

“In our free society, a man’s religious 
affiliation should not automatically com- 
mend or condemn him to the intelligent 
voter,” the statement declared. ‘His per- 
sonal integrity and views on real concrete 
issues should be the voter’s guide for 
decision.” 

The report also protested publication 
of the results of a recent poll by Monday 
Morning, a national Presbyterian min- 
isters’ magazine, which found opposition 
among the denomination’s clergy to a 
Roman Catholic candidate. 

Based ‘“‘on a very small minority re- 
turn, the poll was not significant of any 
widespread sentiment in the church” the 
presbytery stated. It added that publica- 
tion of the results “indicated a petty atti- 
tude on the part of Presbyterians which 
reflects upon our whole church.” 

In its report, the presbytery also: 

Objected to President Ejisenhower’s 
“hasty” dismissal of the world popula- 
tion explosion problem “as if it were of 
no concern to our government.” 

Voiced concern over the current wave 
of anti-Semitism and asked Christians to 
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“take their stand against this degrading 
and shameful vandalism.” 

Commended the Community Welfare 
Council of Minneapolis and Hennepin 
County for “its long-needed action in 
including Planned Parenthood in its 
membership.” 


SELMA ACTIVITY GETS 
LOUISIANA PROTEST 


Protests have been lodged against the 
so-called Presbyterian Laymen, Inc., ac- 
tivities originating in Selma, Ala., in a 
statement adopted by Red River Presby- 
tery in Louisiana. 

In its statement the presbytery said: 

“1, (We) protest against the method of 
attack on the leaders of our church used 
by the Presbyterian Laymen, Inc., as being 
illegal and in direct opposition to our 
Book of Church Order. (See paragraphs 
5, 170-173 and 223-225.) 

“2. We call upon the officers of our 
church, both elders and deacons, to refrain 
from giving any support to any such 
clandestine movement in the church. (See 
ordination vows 5 and 6.)” (See also p. 2.) 

= * « 

George H. Williams of Sarasota, Fla., 
former U. S. Senator from Missouri, has 
contributed $50,000 to Westminster Col- 
lege (Mo.) to aid B.A. students on that 
campus. 


A Letter to Students 
Seeking Equal Treatment 


In connection with efforts on the part 
of Negro students to obtain equal treat- 
ment with white people in eating places 
in North Carolina, Virginia, South Caro- 
lina and Florida, the head of the United 
Presbyterian, USA, Department of Social 
Education and Action in Philadelphia, 
Clifford Earle, addressed a letter to Jo- 
seph Charles Jones, a student and can- 
didate for the ministry at Johnson C. 
Smith University, Charlotte, N.C. Fol- 
lowing is the text of Dr. Earle’s letter: 


We have been in communication with 
your parents, and have received reports 
via press, radio, and television of the stu- 
dent movement to obtain equal treatment 
in the eating places of Charlotte. 

If the movement has the integrity and 
discipline that all reports indicate, we 
assure you of the support and encourage- 
ment of your church—the United Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. What you are 
doing seems to us to be putting into prac- 
tice the stated policy of our church to 
‘work for a non-segregated church and a 
non-segregated society,’ and as such de- 
serves the prayerful support of all who 
profess to believe in that policy. 

It is also my personal opinion that loy- 
alty to Jesus Christ as the Lord of all 
life, if fully acknowledged, will lead the 


Christian Education Responsibility 
By WILLIAM A. MORRISON 


Christian education can properly be 
understood only within the context of the 
church’s responsibility for the propaga- 
tion of the Christian faith. This respon- 
sibility extends both to the members of 
the church and their children, and to per- 
sons of all ages who may not yet be iden- 
tified with and involved in the life of the 
church. 

Christian Education must be under- 
stood as including as inseparable parts 
of its task both what has commonly been 
called evangelism, and what has com- 
monly been called nurture; the presen- 
tation of the gospel in such relevant and 
understandable terms that, by the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, persons of all ages may 
respond in faith and commitment to Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Savior. 

Those who are engaged in Christian 
education must be familiar with and 
learn carefully from all of the appro- 
priate disciplines of human knowledge 
as well as from the kinds of social experi- 
ences and associations within which 
people live today. 

For too long Christian education has 
been handicapped by the stereotyped pat- 
terns inherited from the past or borrowed 


DR. MORRISON made the address from 
which these excerpts are taken at his recent 
inauguration as general secretary of the 
United Presbyterian, USA, Board of Chris- 
tian Education. 


from the public school. The legitimate 
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and proper concern for children and 
youth has been allowed to obscure the 
important responsibility that Christian 
education has toward the adult member- 
ship of the church, as well as to adults 
outside the church. The urgency of the 
gospel and of the needs of persons both 
within and beyond the church make neces- 
sary immediate and careful research and 
experimentation in new approaches to 
the church’s responsibility for the propa- 
gation of the Christian faith. 
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Christian and his church to challenge the 
structures of injustice in our society. Your 
action is a fine example of how young 
Christians can lead all of us toward that 
day when every American can participate 
fully in the rights, duties, and privileges 
of citizenship, and when every Christian 
can participate freely in the work and 
worship of the church of his choice, with- 
out respect to his color. 

While time does not make it possible for 
us to reach all the leaders of our church, 
I am morally certain that they would join 
with us in wishing God’s blessing upon 
your efforts, and in encouraging you to 
continue to maintain the self-discipline 
and integrity already manifested by them. 

Please communicate the contents of this 
letter to other students joined with you 
in the movement. 


Criticism by Editor 


Criticism of the student effort was 
voiced by J. S. Nathaniel Tross, Negro 
editor of the Charlotte, N. C., Post. Dr. 
Tross said the protest has set race rela- 
tions in Charlotte back for years. He 
met with some of the Johnson C. Smith 
students until 2 a.m. one morning, re- 
porting later, ““They want to do what is 
right, but they haven’t had the proper 
counsel. In a way it is pathetic.” 

Earlier Dr. Tross had been hanged in 
effigy at the main gates of J. C. Smith, 
under a placard, “Dr. Tross, Uncle 
Tom.” 

The Tross voice was the only Negro 
voice reported in opposition, though he 
declared that “most of the Negro people 
here don’t agree with the students’ ac- 
tions.” 

Supporting them were statements from 
the North Carolina Council on Human 
Relations and the N. C. Chapter of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
The Human Relations group said it 
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would be a mistake to assume that the 
demonstrations will quickly subside or 
that most Negroes don’t sympathize with 
them. (Editorial, page 8.) 


Awards to Professors 
Announced by Board 


Thirteen Presbyterian college profes- 
sors have received awards from the Pres- 
byterian, U. S., Board of Christian Edu- 
cation to help finance approved scholarly 
projects. A total of $20,000 in awards 
was announced by Hunter B. Blakely, 
secretary of the division of higher educa- 
tion, with $5,000 helping with scholarly 
projects, $9,000 assisting nine students 
on the graduate level who plan careers 
in college teaching, and $6,000 to four 
college teachers for further study, with 
their own colleges matching the Board 
grant. 

For the scholarly projects these awards 
were made: 

DaAvipson CoLi_EGE—George L. Aber- 
nathy, James Y. Causey, George Labban, 
Jr., Lewis B. Schenck. 

WESTMINSTER (Mo.)—Normal L. Gersh, 
Russell M. Jones. 

AGNEs Scott—Kwai Sing Chang. 

CentTrE—Bertram Kelso. 

ArKANSAS—Charles G. Smith. 

STrLLMAN—Richard M. Turner, 3d. 

LEEs-McRaE—Philip T. Wade. 

SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS—Lewis N., 
Amis. 

AustTixn—W. F. Angermeier. 

Those receiving awards for graduate 
study with the prospect of teaching in 
college include: 

C. Blue Calhoun, Charlotte, N. C.; Rob- 
ert G. Landolt, Austin, Texas; Virginia 
S. Mathews and Marjorie Jean McAlpine, 
Sherman, Texas; George E. Slavens, 
Springfield, Mo.; Anthony C. Sherman, 
Hampden-Sydney, Va.; Frank M. Smith, 
Dahlonega, Ga.; Herbert E. Spivey, Da- 
vidson, N.C.; Balint Vazsonyi, Tallahas- 
see, Fla. 

Four fellowships matched by the in- 
stitutions where these men are now teach- 
ing go to: 

Horace E. Stoessel, King College; Rob- 
ert K. Gustafson, Flora Macdonald; Ray- 
mond J. Martin, Agnes Scott; and J. T. 
Stukes, Presbyterian Junior. 

+ * &* 

The University of Dubuque reports 
ending the last fiscal year “in the black,” 
despite the fact that since 1955 seminary 
faculty salaries have nearly doubled and 
college salaries are about one-half again 
as much as they were at that time. Three 
new buildings have been erected during 
the past five years with plans being made 
for others. 

+ + @ 

A $6,000,000 sesqui-centennial devel- 
opment program has been announced for 
Maryville College (Tenn.), culminating 
in 1969. In the $2,500,00 portion of the 
objective is a 100% increase in the salary 
budget. Additional endowment of $1,500,- 
000 is being sought and $2,000,000 is 
earmarked for college plant development. 
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Before Governors and Kings 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for March 13, 1960 
Background Scripture, Acts 24-26 Printed Text, 26:1, 19-32 


Paul came to Jerusalem with an offer- 
ing for the Jewish Christians, which he 
hoped would bind together the two wings 
of the church. He was willing to run the 
risk which he knew his visit entailed be- 
cause of the end that he had in view. In 
Jerusalem, however, the evil forebodings 
of his friends were amply fulfilled. Paul 
was set upon by a Jewish mob and almost 
beaten to death. He was rescued by the 
Roman military tribune, and sent by 
him to Caesarea, the capital of the prov- 
ince, that he might be examined by Felix, 
the Roman Governor. Our lesson begins 
at this point. 


1. Paul and Felix, 24:1-27 

Felix, appointed governor by the Em- 
peror Claudius in the year 52, had once 
been a slave in the family of Claudius 
at Rome. He was probably the worst of 
all the procurators who ever governed, 
or misgoverned, this difficult portion of 
the Roman Empire. Tacitus, referring to 
his lowly origin in a biting jibe, says: 
“He reveled in cruelty and lust, and 
wielded the power of a king with the 
spirit of a slave.” At the beginning of 
his reign he rendered the Jews some serv- 
ice by repressing the brigands, who ter- 
rorized the countryside, but in the end 
his rule proved disastrous to the nation. 
He accepted bribes wherever and when- 
ever he could get them. When he found 
the Jews restless he deliberately took ad- 
vantage of the situation by fomenting up- 
risings, that he might confiscate their 
property for his own use. A petition of 
the Jews finally led to his recall, and 
he was saved from utter disgrace only by 
the influence of his brother Pallas. 

Claudius Lysias, who had sent Paul to 
Caesarea, had instructed his accusers to 
put their charges before Felix as gover- 
nor. Five days later a deputation from 
the Sanhedrin, composed of Ananias and 
a number of elders, arrived in the capital 
city, together with their counsel, a pro- 
fessional lawyer named Tertullus. 

Tertullas began—according to the cus- 
tom of the day—with a complimentary in- 
troduction (2-3), which stretched the truth 
considerably, but was intended to win the 
governor’s favor. He stated his desire 
to be as brief as possible, and then pre- 
ferred three charges against Paul, which 
he said would be substantiated by the 
investigation. He accused Paul, first, of 
treason or sedition. He is a public nui- 
sance, said Tertullus, who has stirred 
up insurrection among the Jews through- 
out the whole world. He accused him, 
in the second place of heresy. He was a 
ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes, 
a religious body which was not legally 
recognized by the government. He ac- 
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cused him, in the third place, of sacrilege. 
He had attempted to profane the temple, 
a crime which the Romans themselves 
had pledged to punish with death. 

According to the legal custom of the 
time, Paul did not speak until he was 
bidden to do so by the governor. He too 
began with the usual complimentary in- 
troduction, but did not say anything else 
than that he was glad to make his defense 
before one who had for many years been 
a judge unto the Jews. Paul would not 
flatter a man like Felix even to save his 
own life. 

He then proceeded to answer the three 
charges in turn. First, the charge of 
treason. He had been in Jerusalem for 
only twelve days, too short a time to lead 
an insurrection there; moreover, in that 
time he had disputed with no man, and 
stirred up no crowds. And there was no 
proof that he had caused insurrections 
elsewhere. Second, the charge of heresy. 
He admits this charge in a sense, but 
declares that the “Way” which he fol- 
lows does not prevent him from being a 
good Jew, nor from believing all that is 
contained in the Law and the Prophets. 
He insists here, as he does so often during 
these closing years of his life, that he 
had a conscience void of offence toward 
God and men always. Third, the charge 
of sacrilege. He explains why he was 
present in the temple, and wonders why 
those who brought the charges are not 
present in person to support them. He 
calls the governor’s attention to the fact 
that when he appeared before the San- 
hedrin, the Sanhedrin itself had brought 
no definite charge against him. 

Felix adjourned the court, announcing 
that he would not give his final verdict 
until Lysias had been able to give his 
version of the affair. Meanwhile he gave 
orders that Paul should be held in mild 
confinement. That confinement, Luke 
tells us, continued for two years, and was 
not ended till after Felix was removed 
from office. 


Why did Felix fail to settle the matter 
one way or another? Two reasons are 
suggested. First, he desired to gain the 
favor of the Jews. When we recall that 
two years later it was a petition of the 
Jews that led to his recall, we can under- 
stand why he should seek to curry their 
favor, though we recognize, of course, 
how base and unworthy a motive it was. 
Some politicians today are willing to 
surrender their principvles in order to 
maintain a hold on their office. So it was 
with Felix. 

Then, in the second place, he hoped 
that money would be offered him by Paul. 
He remembered that Paul had come to 


Jerusalem with an offering; he knew that 
he had friends; we recall that the preva- 
lence of graft was one of the characteris- 
tics of his rule. Graft in political circles 
does not seem to be altogether a modern 
failing. The Syriac version of Acts sug- 
gests another reason: the influence of 
Drusilla. 

That brings us to the one incident 
described by Luke during Paul’s period 
of confinement. Not long after the trial 
Paul was requested by Felix to explain 
to him and his wife his faith in Jesus 
Christ. Felix’s first wife was a daughter 
of Antony and Cleopatra. Drusilla, his 
third wife, a Jewess renowned for her 
beauty, was the daughter of Herod Agrip- 
pa I, who killed James (Acts 12:2). 
She was the sister of Herod Agrippa II, 
mentioned in 25:13, and also a sister of 
Bernice. She had left her first husband, 
a comparatively obscure man, to live with 
Felix, through jealousy, it is alleged, of 
Bernice, who occupied a more exalted 
station because of her liaison with Agrip- 
pa II. She was seventeen or eighteen 
years old at the time. When we relate 
these facts to what was said earlier of 
the character of Felix, we can appreciate 
the tremendous courage of Paul, when he 
reasoned before Felix and Drusilla of 
righteousness and self-control and the 
judgment to come. Felix was terrified 
by his preaching; but just as he had 
deferred settling Paul’s case, so now he 
deferred making the moral decision to 
which his conscience pointed. He said: 
“Go away this time; when I have an op- 
portunity, I will summon you.” 

But the “convenient season’’ never 
came. Two years later his resignation 
was demanded by the emperor. Only the 
intervention of his brother Pallas, who 
had become very wealthy and influential 
in Rome, saved him from disgrace and 
banishment. His successor was a man 
of another type. 


Il. Paul and Festus, 25:1-12 

Three days after Festus succeeded 
Felix as Roman procurator, he journeyed 
to Jerusalem. The hostility of the Jews 
toward Paul had not abated, and their 
leader promptly pressed Festus to send 
Paul to Jerusalem for trial. They urged 
that it would be a favor to the nation. 
Festus replied that it was the custom of 
the Romans not to give up any man until 
his accusers had faced him, and he had 
been allowed to make his own defence. 
The Jews were invited therefore to come 
to Caesarea, and there press their charges 
against Paul. 

The trial in Caesarea is not described 
in any detail. The Jews, however, 
brought many charges against Paul, for 
which, as before, they had no proof. All 
that Paul needed to do therefore was to 
deny the charges. He made it plain how- 
ever to Festus that the main point at issue 
was concerning “one Jesus, who was 
dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive” 
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(25:19). Festus admitted later (25:25- 
26) that not one of the charges had 
stuck; he was impressed however by the 
Jews’ intense animosity against Paul, 
and desiring at the outset of his reign 
to win the goodwill of the turbulent peo- 
ple whom he was called upon to govern, 
he offered to transfer the case to Jeru- 
salem. 

Paul pointed out in a sharp reply that 
by all the laws of propriety he ought to 
be judged by Festus in Caesarea; that 
Festus knew (as he later admitted) that 
he (Paul) was guilty of no wrong-doing; 
that being innocent, he did not intend to 
be thrown to the lions; that he would 
exercise his rights as a Roman citizen 
and appeal to Rome. There was no other 
course for him to take; he knew that a 
weak man who had yielded one essential 
right to win the favor of the people would 
vield even more when the pressure was 
increased. 

Paul’s appeal placed Festus in a diffi- 
cult position. He had no definite charge 
to make against Paul, and to send an 
uncertain report would cast discredit 
upon his regime. This brings us to 


Ill. Paul and Herod Agrippa Il, 
25:13—26:32 

Herod Agrippa II was the son of 
Herod Agrippa I who martyred the 
Apostle James, as recorded in Acts 12, 
the grandson of Herod Antipas who be- 
headed John the Baptist, and the great 
grandson of Herod the Great who slaugh- 
tered the children of Bethlehem. He was 
seventeen when his father died, and 
shortly thereafter obtained from Claudius 
and Nero certain territories bevond the 
Jordan, in the north of Palestine. His 
powers were limited. Nevertheless he was 
allowed to style himself a king. He was 
half a Jew, and was acauainted with 
Jewish matters; his expertness in their 
difficult and complicated affairs had 
gained him the favor of the Roman gov- 
ernment. Nonetheless he had no real 
interest in religion, and was at heart 
an utter worldling. The fact that he lived 
with his full sister, Bernice, as his wife, 
caused great scandal to the pious. 

It was a matter of social etiquette for 
Agrippa to visit the new governor Festus. 
And since Agripna was a kind of media- 
tor between the Jews and the Romans, it 
was natural that Festus should take ad- 
vantage of his presence to secure an opin- 
ion concerning Paul. To honor the visit- 
ing rulers the investigation was conducted 
with great ceremony and pomp, and all 
the leading men of the city were present 
at the hearing. Festus first explained the 
obiect of the gathering, and then Agrippa, 
allowed to preside through courtesy, indi- 
cated to Paul that he might speak in his 
own defense. 

Paul began with the usual complimen- 
tarv introduction (26:2-3), but once more 
without going bevond the actual facts. 
The speech that follows may be divided 
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into three parts. First, the apostle de- 
scribes his manner of life as a Pharisee, 
recalling his career as a persecutor, and 
vindicating his loyalty to the ideals of 
the religion of his fathers, both then and 
now (4-11). Second, he describes again 
the story of his conversion, and the com- 
mission that he received from the Lord, 
to carry the gospel to the Gentiles (12- 
18). Third, he describes his obedience 
to the heavenly vision, and tells how it 
eventuated in his present predicament 
(19-23). His great words in verse 19 give 
us the key to his career. All through his 
life, as Pharisee and as Christian, he had 
followed the gleam. As he approaches the 
end of his career, he could say with ab- 
solute sincerity: “I was not disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision.” 

Festus was bewildered by Paul’s words 
(which to a cultured man of the world 
seemed extravagant and impossible) and 
startled by his enthusiasm. “Paul,” he 
cried out, “you are mad. Your great 
learning is turning you mad.” Paul re- 
plied that he was in his sober senses and 
then turned to Agrippa. The king was 
acquainted with the facts about Christ, 
which were notorious; as a Jew he be- 
lieved the prophets, and must concede 
that they were fulfilled in Jesus. Ad- 
dressing Agrippa directly then Paul said, 
“King Agrippa, do you believe the proph- 
ets? I know that you believe.” 

Such an appeal from a prisoner to his 
judge, particularly to a king, was un- 
heard of, and must have made Agrippa 
squirm in embarrassment. But he was 
not to be trapped. “At this rate,” he 
remarked suavely, “it won’t be long be- 
fore you have made a Christian of me.” 
(So Moffatt—the kyv does not correctly 
render the Greek.) In this way the pol- 
ished man of the world evaded Paul’s 
appeal. Paul caught up Agrippa’s phrase 
and said, ‘Long or short, I would to God 
that not only you, but all my hearers 
today, could be what I am, barring these 
chains.” Agrippa did not heed him. Fol- 
lowed by the governor and Bernice, he 
arose, as a signal that the court was dis- 
missed. 


For Further Study 

We have in this lesson some most in- 
teresting character studies, types of men 
who are still present with us. 

1. Felix, a man who put off his moral 
decisions. He stands out in history as a 
base man, an utterly unscrupulous pol- 
itician. How did he develop such a char- 
acter? If we can judge from the account 
before us, it was because he temporized 
with his conscience. He was not willing 
to hand Paul over to his enemies, though 
it was to his advantage to do so. He was 
not willing to release him, as he knew 
he ought to do. He simply deferred the 
case, and so allayed and finally silenced 
his conscience in the matter. He did not 
refuse Paul’s moral challenge in 24:25. 
He simply postponed making a decision 


until finally time enabled him to quiet the 
appeal of his better nature. Many moral 
failures are traceable to the same cause. 
It is true of most of us that we don’t 
go down by a sharp, hard fall; we just 
shuffle along, and lighten our load of the 
moral code, until we don’t know the dif- 
ference between the right and the wrong, 
Benjamin Franklin pointed out long ago 
that if we just give ourselves time, we 
can almost always persuade ourselves that 
our conscience was wrong. (How are we 
tempted to temporize with our conscience 
today ?) 

2. Festus was a man who wished to 
gain favor (see 25:9). He stands out in 
history as a fairly good man, a governor 
who was above the average. Festus began 
well, insisting that Paul be tried at Cae- 
sarea in accordance with the law. But 
it was important for a new governor to 
win the favor of his people, especially in 
light of the fact that it was the complaints 
of the Jews against Felix which deprived 
him of his lucrative office. So he finally 
gave way—to win favor, and agreed to 
transfer the case to Jerusalem. It was 
Hitler who said that if a man could be 
induced to yield once under pressure, he 
would yield more the next time, and more 
the next time. Young people and older 
ones, too, who make moral shipwrecks of 
their lives, often do so, because to be 
popular, to stand in well with the crowd, 
to hold their jobs, to win the favor of 
the powers that be, they go against their 
consciences, at first just a little and then 
finally more than at first they would have 
thought possible. 

3. Agrippa, a man who dodged the is- 
sue. The trouble with Agrippa was that 
he would not face the question. He tossed 
it off with a phrase. To him it seemed 
a mere trifle, unimportant. There are such 
men today. The things of this world 
loom so large in their eyes, that Christ’s 
program for the world, the destiny of 
men’s souls, including their own, seems 
unimportant. They do not wish to be 
bothered about religion. It is not easy 
to reach such men. But it was of them, 
no doubt, that Jesus spoke, when he said, 
“He that is not for me is against me; 
he that gathereth not with me scattereth.” 
And it was perhaps of them that John 
wrote when he said, “Because thou art 
lukewarm, and neither hot nor cold, I 
will spew thee out of my mouth” (Rev. 
3:16). 

4. Paul, a man who followed the light. 
“T was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision,” said Paul. He was referring 
particularly to the vision which came to 
him on the road to Damascus. But Paul 
had followed the best light that he had 
even when, as a Pharisee, he persecuted 
the church. The trouble with Felix, Fes- 
tus, and Agrippa was that they failed 
to follow the gleam. If Felix had fol- 
lowed the light he would have been saved 
from moral collapse; if Festus had fol- 
lowed the light he would have been deliv- 
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BOOK NOTES 


Books worth reading 
recommended by 


Douglas Horton 


The retired dean of the Harvard Di- 
yinity School and longtime leader of the 
Congregational Christian Churches (now 
United Church of Christ) suggests four 
books for reading: 


CALM DELIGHT. Elsie Chamberlain. 
Doubleday & Co., New York. $2.50. Spe- 
cifically devotional reading but full of sub- 
stance—excellent for Lent. 


THE HIGH TOWER OF REFUGE. Edgar 
H. S$. Chandler. Oldhams Press Ltd. Long 
Acre, London. 21s. This may (and should) 
have an American publisher by this time.* 
It tells the story of the great Christian en- 
terprise of our generation—the relief of 
refugees throughout the world. 





“sit doce. Frederick A. Praeger, New York, $6.75. 
—KEditors. 


THE NEW SHAPE OF AMERICAN RELI- 
GION. Martin E. Marty. Harper & Bros., 
New York. $3.50. A penetrating study of 
our religious situation. 


THE ATONEMENT AND THE SACRA- 
MENTS. Robert S. Paul. Abingdon Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. $6.50. For members of all 
churches who like stiff reading replete with 
insights. 

*x* * * 


Lenten Books 

THANKS BE TO GOD. Robert N. Roden- 
mayer. Harper & Bros., New York. 126 
pp., $2.50. 

The professor of Pastoral Theology at 
the Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
has taken the General Thanksgiving of 
the Book of Common Prayer and giving 
a chapter to each phrase of it shows how 
the giving of thanks reveals a new dimen- 
sion in understanding many Christian 
teachings. 

THE WAY OF RENEWAL. Meditations 
for the Forty Days of Lent. Selected by Ar- 
thur Lichtenberger. Seabury Press, Green- 
wich, Conn. 64 pp., $1, paper. 

Imaginative and stimulating selections 
from across the Christian centuries have 
been chosen by the Presiding Episcopal 
Bishop, dealing with Lenten themes from 
penitence to resurrection, from Athana- 
sius to W. H. Auden, from little-known 
works to those of the well-known C. S. 
Lewis. 

THE FELLOWSHIP OF PRAYER. Pilgrim 
Press, Boston, Mass. 





ered from his dependence on popular 
favor; if Agrippa had followed the light 
he would have been preserved from a life 
of spiritual futility. Throughout his life 
Paul followed the gleam. It gave him 
moral strength, and intellectual certainty 
(“I know him whom I have believed”), 
and it resulted in the end in a life of 
glorious achievement. 

The question is, do we too follow the 
light? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 


FEBRUARY 29, 1960 


SAINTS ON MAIN STREET. Peter Day. 
Seabury Press, Greenwich, Conn. 136 pp., 
$2.50. 

The editor of The Living Church, a 
layman, discusses what he calls “‘the gos- 
pel for the ordinary Christian.” He deals 
with what he considers to be some of the 
significant re-discoveries that are being 
made today, particularly in releasing 
church members from _parish-centered 
programs so that they may bear witness 
to the gospel in personal and social 
relationships. 

THE CROWDS AROUND CALVARY. Wil- 
liam F. Beck, Paul G. Hansen. Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 120 pp., 
$1.50, paper. 

Beck deals with the seven words from 
the cross and the two spoken by the risen 
Savior, while Hansen has seven sermons 
discussing characteristics of the crowds 
on Calvary. 

GOD AND HIS PEOPLE. A. Leonard Grif- 
fith, Dept. of Evangelism and Social Service, 
United Church of Canada. Toronto, 25¢, 
paper. 

An annual publication of the United 
Church dealing this year with “The Re- 
newal of the Church.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Bible Speaks. Robert 
Thos. Y. Crowell Co., N. Y. $3.95. 

We Made Peace with Polio. Luther 
Robinson. Broadman Press, Nashville, 
Tenn. $2.75. 








Davidson. 








“The most dramatic 
missionary book 
of the decade.” 


— DR. DANIEL POLING 





The moving biography of a great 
American woman — Dr. Ida Scud- 
der — whose half-century of pio- 
neer service as a medical mission- 
#= ary in India is equaled only by 
= that of Dr. Schweitzer in Africa. 


DR. IDA 


By DOROTHY CLARKE WILSON 
$5.95, now at your bookstore 
McGRAW-HILL 








Secrets of Answered Prayer. Cyril H. 


Powell. Thos. Y. Crowell Co.. N. Y. $3. 








Just published— 
rewarding reading 


from DOUBLEDAY 


THE RULE OF GOD 
Essays in Biblical Theology 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT. Contents: The 
Identity of God (Isaiah 40-41); The 
Nature of Man (Gen. 3); Individual 
and Community (The Biblical Doc- 
trine of Society); God Amidst His 
People (The Story of the Temple); 
Security and Faith (Jeremiah 7: 
1-15); The Rule of God (The Holy 
Spirit); The Gifts of God (The Bibli- 
cal “virtues”). $2.95 


CALM DELIGHT 


E._sigé CHAMBERLAIN. Thirty-two daily 
devotional readings, one third of each 
written by the author, two-thirds 
drawn from modern Christian clas- 
sics, presented by an experienced 
Congregational minister. “She shows 
a rare flair for finding the richest kind 
of spiritual fare . . . Far from being 
the usual daily crumb of sweetness 
and light, here is daily deepness and 
insight."” — MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH 

$2.50 


THE SECRET SAYINGS 
OF JESUS 


ROBERT M. GRANT AND Davip NOEL 
FREEDMAN. An authoritative interpre- 
tation of the highly controversial 
“Gospel of Thomas” — found with 
other ancient documents in Upper 
Egypt in 1946 which have been 
ranked in importance with the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. The 114 (sayings of 
Jesus) are translated in full, and crit- 
ically evaluated as evidence, first on 
the historic Jesus, and second, of early 
Christianity’s main rival, the Gnostic 
sects. $3.50 


OUTSIDE THE CAMP 


CHARLES C. WEsT, of the Ecumenical 
Institute, Bossey. Having seen the ad- 
vance of the Communist army first- 
hand, Dr. West poses the question: In 
the revolutionary insecurity of Asia 
and in the mass culture of the West, 
what is God doing and what is the 
Christian’s role? $3.00 


POLITICS 
AND EVANGELISM 


PHILIPPE Maury. In five continents 
men and women are most sensitive to 
political issues. What do they hear 
the Church saying? Philippe Maury 
draws on his experience in the French 
resistance movement and post-war 
government and as secretary of the 
World Student Christian Federation 
in his practical book. $2.95 


At all booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, Inc. 








Garden City ie New York 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

J. Leighton Scott from Belle Glade, Fla., 
to assistant pastor of the First church, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Address: 4066 Dover 
Rd. 

Jack Ramsay, Jr. from San Antonio, 
Texas, to 3017 Lavita Lane, Dallas 34, 
Texas, where he has become pastor of 
the Covenant church. 

C. Groshon Gunn from 
Ark., to 360 Maple St., 
March 1. 

James B. Brown from Shreveport, La., 
to Robert Kochstresse 2, Goettingen, 
Germany, where he is studying. 

B. Hampton Bowman of Austin, Texas, 
has been divested of the office of the 
ministry without censure by John Knox 
Presbytery. 

James H. Donaldson, Jr., Richmond, 
Va., has been divested of the office of the 
ministry without censure by Suwannee 
Presbytery. 

Robert A. Dickey from Lockhart, Texas, 
to the First church, Texarkana, Texas. 

William F. Lee from Menlo, Ga., to 116 
Ridgewood Ave., Fairfield, Ala. 

George A. Grissom, formerly of Craw- 
fordsville, Ga., now serves the North- 
minster church, 1063 Edwards St., Rock 
Hill, S. C. 

Edward A. McLeod from Morven 
to 235 Caperton Ave., 
Tenn. 

J. F. Martinez from New 
Texas, to 707 Augusta St., 
Texas. 

Charles |. Mann, Jr., from Lenoir, N. C., 
to the Southside Estates church, 331 Alder 
St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Russell E. Nees from Henderson, Ark., 
to the Benton, La., and Plain Dealing 
churches. 

Harold R. Patteson, formerly of Signal 
Mountain, Tenn., is now minister of the 
Albertville, Ala., church. 

Orlow A. Rusher from Lyons, Ga 
Wildwood, Fla., church. 

Don M. Wardlaw, who has been study- 
ing in Aberdeen, Scotland, has become 
pastor of the Germantown, Tenn., church. 

O. George Aichel from Rustburg, Va., to 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 

William W. Williamson, Lynchburg, 
Va., will become pastor of the First 
church, Hickory, N. C., next month. 

W. C. Jamison, Staunton, Va., has an- 
nounced his intention to resign as execu- 
tive secretary of Lexington Presbytery 
Dec, 31, 1960. 

Leonard C. Blanton from Laurel, Miss., 
to Box 1455, Ellisville, Miss. 


CorREcCTION: J. C. Berbiglia is at 1806 
McArthur Dr., Jacksonville, Ark. not 
Alabama, as reported here Feb. 15. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
(Radio) 
Commentator 
DR. ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Moderator, Presbyterian Church U.S. 
Professor, Union Theological Seminary, 
Richmond, Virginia 
(Based on Dr. Thompson’s lessons 
in “The Presbyterian Outlook’’) 
For full information and 
radio station list, write 


TRAV 


341-B Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 








United Presbyterian, USA 

Frederick Maier from Arkansas City, 
Kans., to Presbyterian Manor, 1116 E. 
7th St., Newton, Kans, 

Gary W. Demarest, formerly of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., now executive secretary 
for the Fellowship of Christian Athletes, 
has transferred from Suwannee Presby- 
tery to Kansas City Presbytery, UPUSA, 
518 Professional Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Harold E. Butz from Gettysburg, O., to 
assistant pastor of the First church, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Gerald R. Johnson from Toledo, Ohio, 
to the Meridian Heights church, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

A. Dale Sowers from Zanesville, Ohio, 
to Waynesburg, Pa. 

Donald Hatch, completing his work at 
Western Seminary, is now serving the 
Fredericksburg, Ohio, church. 

Dale M. Robinson, who has completed 
work on his Ph.D. degree at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, is now minister to 
youth at the Pasadena, Calif., church. 


CHAPLAINS’ ADDRESSES 

Eugene B. Davis, Chaplain’s Office, 
ITR, Camp Pendleton, Calif. 

W. L. Friend, 10733 Johansen Dr., San 
Jose 29, Calif. 

Fred R. McAlister, Jr., c/o Fleet Post 
Office, New York, N. Y. 

Fred J. Powell, 14 Officers Circle, Lock- 
bourne AFB, Ohio. 

Frederick William Lupton, II, 
State Parkway, 


2nd 


1441 N. 
Apt. 3, Chicago 10, Ill. 


MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 
Brazi_t: Mrs. S. Irvine Graham, 


c/o 
A. Wyant, Leon, Iowa. 





MONTREAT ANDERSON 
Coeducational Junior College 
An Affiliated Presbyterian College 
Liberal Arts—Business Education—Music 
Terminal Courses—Business and Church Secretary 
Total Cost $805—Liberal Scholarships 
Calvin Grier Davis, President 
Box O, Montreat, N.C. 


CoLomBIA: Linda L. Buller, 320 S. Walk 
nut St., Newton, Kans. 

PungsaB: S. Jane Lamont, 400 W. Caynu- 
ga St., Philadelphia 40. 
ASH WEDNESDAY 

David A. MacLennan, Rochester, N. Y,, 
will deliver the seventh annual Ash 
Wednesday communion service addresseg 
in the Upper Room Chapel, Nashville, 
Tenn., March 2. 


AWARD 

Robert G. Balnicky, Union, S. C., pastor 
and National Chaplain of the 40 & 8, wag 
a recent recipient of the Four Chaplaing 
Award in Philadelphia, Pa. 
CITATION 

Dr. Douglas N. Forman of Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., and Mrs. Forman, were hon- 
ored at a recent luncheon in New York, 
recognizing Dr. Forman’s 18 years as exec 
utive secretary of the Christian Medical 
Council for Overseas Work of the Division 
of Foreign Missions of the National 
Council of Churches. The Formans 
served in India 1920-40. 


CHAPLAIN GENERAL, BSA 

Franklin B. Gillespie, UPUSA secre- 
tary of the Department of Youth Program, 
Philadelphia, has been appointed Protes- 
tant Chaplain General for the fifth Na 
tional Jamboree of the Boy Scouts of 
America, July 22-28, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


DCEs 
Marsha Grimm, formerly of the Glen- 
shaw church, Pittsburgh, Pa., is now 
Christian education director in the Bay 
church, Bay Village, Ohio. 


FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE 
Coeducational, liberal arts col- 
. Soe oe Se te & Se 
heart of 
Founded in M958" by pow aye of 
Florida U. 8. and United. Edu- 
cational excellence in a Christians 
environment in fields of Humani- 
ties, History and Social Sciences, 
and Mathematics and the Natural 
were: 





SANT 
PRTERSBURG, 

Sciences FLORIDA 

Director of Admissions, P. ' 

Box 387, St. Petersburg 31. Fis: - - 











FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 


The Vardell Scholarships 


Dr. Price H. Gwynn, Jr., Dean 


announces 


For 1960-61 
Write for information 








PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N.C. 


Educational excellence for our 
most valuable asset—our youth. 


Louis C. LaMotte, President 


Maxton, North Carolina 








QUEENS 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
A.B., B.S., and B.Mus, degrees ... full accreditation 
Presbyterian Charch affiliation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 


COLLEGE 











Presbyterian @ Coeducational 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 


log and illustrated booklet. 





Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. 

accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
(1) Competitive, (2) Academic, 
(3) Grant in Ald, (4) Remunerative Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, and tuition. $1,047. Cata- 


KING COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 
Fully 


R. T. L. LISTON, President. Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 
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